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Introduction 


Are you taking a closer look at "learning transfer"? Are you wondering how to make sure the lessons 
taught through your leadership training and development efforts stick weeks, months, or years later? 

There is no magic bullet to ensure people apply what they learn. But there are steps you can take to 
create leadership programs, experiences, and supports that improve the likelihood that lessons will 
be learned and applied. Over time, new skills, perspectives, or behaviors can be reinforced, until they 
become unconsciously and competently put to use. 

We understand that individuals— and organizations— face significant challenges in their efforts to 
apply and integrate learning and develop the leadership capacity they need. These include: 


Challenge: Formal training is just one aspect 
of learning. Workshops, classes, and leadership 
initiatives do not guarantee that ideas, practices, 
or solutions are understood well enough to be put 
to use. After a program, new learning is fragile. 

It easily slips away without application, practice, 
and support. 

Challenge: Leadership— and its development— 
is always dependent on the people involved 
and the context. Leadership development is 
about learning and applying "soft skills"— skills 
that require the ability to adapt ideas and 
guidelines to their environment. These skills 
require discernment, judgment, and presence 
of mind— in addition to the willingness and 
motivation to practice that is required to learn 
any new skill. In contrast, "hard skills" are more 
directly replicable in the training environment— 
which is why computer training or technical skills 
are easier to simulate during training (Laker & 
Powell, 2011). 

Challenge: Leaders are already overloaded. 

Even with clear goals and the best of intentions, 
leaders often falter because of the pressure 
and pace of work. After a few days away to 
learn and reflect, participants typically return 
to a dynamic, high-pressure work environment 
with many issues competing for their attention 


(Blume, Ford, Baldwin, & Huang, 2010). In such 
an environment, leaders feel they don’t have 
time to pause and consider what they could do 
differently, despite their best intentions. 

Challenge: Learning isn't always aligned 
with what matters most. Excellent and 
interesting leadership lessons and insights may 
or may not seem relevant to the learner's real- 
world challenges. Without alignment between 
the learner’s challenges, the organization’s 
priorities, and the leadership development, the 
opportunities to practice what was learned or 
to try something new will be limited— or quickly 
dismissed. 

Challenge: The learning culture clashes with 
the operational culture. Participants in CCL's 
leadership development have identified learning 
transfer barriers such as lack of team support, 
leadership, and organizational culture. Many 
aspects of an organization's culture, policies, and 
systems can frustrate leaders when they try to 
apply what they have learned (Leone, Marino, 

& Richards, 2006). For example, incentives or 
project metrics may fail to encourage desired 
behaviors, or senior management may not be 
good role models for stated cultural or leadership 
expectations. 
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As a professional interested in learning and development, you may be in a 
position to acknowledge and help overcome the challenges to learning in your 
organizations. You are likely in a position to influence supervisors and executives, 
as well as potential participants, in leadership development efforts. You may also 
have a role in creating and supporting a learning environment. With a better 
understanding of learning transfer, you can help your organization realize multiple 
benefits, including bigger impact from developmental experiences, more effective 
leaders, and a stronger organizational ability to learn and adapt. 

Read on to learn CCL's perspective on and best practices for learning transfer for 
leadership development. We share a framework— and specific tactics— that we 
use in designing leadership development solutions. With this information, you 
can begin to help leaders and your organization overcome challenges to learning 
transfer— and earn greater benefit from leadership development investments. 
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Learning Transfer: The 3x3x3 Model™ 


Learning is a process, and works best when 
it is viewed as more than merely a program. 
Leadership development can include formal 
or classroom-based training— but it is just one 
piece of the learning puzzle that must have 
corresponding pieces back on the job. 

Research supports the value of extending 
learning into the workplace and connecting 
the workplace into formal learning. Most 
executives cite on-the-job experiences as the 
key events that shaped them as leaders and 
taught them important skills, behaviors, or 
mindsets. In fact, research shows that senior 
executives distribute their sources of key 
developmental experiences as 70% on-the- 
job challenges, 20% other people, and 10% 
formal coursework and training (Lombardo 
& Echinger, 1996; Wilson, Van Velsor, 
Chandrasekar, & Criswell, 2014). We use 70-20- 
10 as a guideline, not a formula for creating 



learning experiences. Yet, we know that 
experiences that focus on creating learning in 
all three categories can boost learning transfer 
and accelerate development. 


Learning transfer is also a social process. 
Learning— and the desired performance that 
comes from learning— does not take place in 
isolation. The work context, including the level 
of support from role models, mentors, peers, 
coaches, and bosses, has a powerful impact 
on turning lessons learned into leadership in 
action (Blume, Ford, Baldwin, & Huang, 2010). 


Drawing on our understanding of and 
experience with adult learners, we've created 
a "3 x 3 x 3 Model for Learning Transfer.” 

This framework informs our leadership 
development work— and can be applied to 
development programs or initiatives within 
your organization. 


Think in 3 Phases 

Use 3 Strategies (or More) 

Involve 3 Partners 

Prepare 

Key Leadership Challenge 

The Learner 

Engage 

In-Class Accountability Partners 

The Organization 

Apply 

At-Work Learning Partners 

The Training Partner 


This 3x3x3 matrix incorporates many of the best practices cited in the research on learning 
transfer. The middle column in our matrix— strategies— focuses on the three minimum strategies 
that CCL usually includes in the design of leadership development initiatives. There are other 
strategies we'll address in this paper as well, including another CCL hallmark: coaching. 

It is important to remember that learners— and organizations— have different needs. You'll want 
to provide a variety of options to help people apply and deepen their learning. Experiment with 
what works in your organization. 
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3x3x3 MODEL 


to drive learning transfer and support participants 


Learning is a process, not a program. It should start from the moment participants 
register until they're unconsciously and competently using their new learnings in their lives. 


Think in 3 Phases 

beyond the classroom 


Use 3 Strategies 

the minimum to build into each program 


Ensure 3 Partners take 
responsibilities 

everyone has to take it on 


Qrepare 

Assessments and...? 

How might you help participants 
engage in the development process 
as soon as they register? 

Don't just teach. 


How might 
you create 
opportunities 
for guided 
practice and 
skill development? 



Qngage 


0PPLY 


Provide support at work. 

How might you create 
opportunities for the 
participants to use and 
continue new A 
learning at 
work (and 
beyond) 
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KEY LEADERSHIP 
CHALLENGE 




How might you 
get participants 
applying content to 
a leadership challenge 
in prepare, engage, 
and apply phases? 



Aj 

Create (in "prepare" if possible) and 
leverage the bonds that form in the 
engage phase so they can support 
each other as they "apply" what they 
learned. How might you create a 
formal structure for this? 




AT-WORK 
• • LEARNING 
PARTNERS 

Whether it's their boss, mentor, 
internal coaches HR business partner 
or someone else they trust, how might 
we foster a meaningful development 
through all phases of the program? 

www.ccl.org 
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Active, 
not passive. 


\ 

PARTICIPANT 


They must own their 
learning and use it. 
How might they 
demonstrate that? 


Paying the bill 
isn't enough. 

What might the 
organization do to support 
participants and 


opportunities 
to apply? 


mn 

mi 


CLIENT 
ORGANIZATION 


Learning, not just training. 


W. . 


What might 
CCL do to maximize 
likelihood of transfer 
of learning (faculty, 
client services, coaches, 
program support, 
learning products, etc.)? 



Center for 

Creative 

Leadership 
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Think in 3 Phases 

What happens before and after 
the formal part of a program 
or development effort is just as 
important as the content and 
delivery. This is true whether the 
initiative is long or short, in-person 
or virtual, ongoing or one-time. CCL 
takes the "Prepare, Engage, Apply" 
approach to helping individuals and 
organizations get the most out of 
leadership development. 



Prepare. As soon as a person is tapped for or has 
chosen to participate in a formal leadership effort, 
the development process begins. How might you help 
participants start learning right away? How do you 
get them thinking about their leadership experiences, 
challenges, and needs? How do you help them 
connect to the purpose, content, and value of their 
development experience? 

The prepare phase involves good communication 
about logistics and expectations— but also begins 
to build an emotional connection to personalize the 
learning experience. It is a chance to engage and 
excite the learner— rather than approaching the 
process as another item on their calendar (Stewart, 
Palmer, Wilkin, & Kerrin, 2008). Research shows 
that participants begin to engage in a development 
experience when they are able to make plans with 
a boss, mentor, or coach and discuss the support 
they will need (Brown & McCracken, 2010; Lancaster, 
Milia, & Cameron, 2013). In addition, learners need 
information and activities to help them understand 
how the program will benefit them (Katzell & 
Thompson, 1990). 

CCL prepares learners for their experience 
by providing guidelines for interviewing key 
stakeholders, selecting challenges to apply course 
learning, providing brief e-learning segments, and 
asking the learners and their colleagues to complete 
assessments of their leadership skills and style. Other 
activities could include reading assignments, videos 
from past participants describing their experience, or 
welcome videos or webinars from the faculty. 


Engage. The content of a learning experience is 
important, but so is the way it is presented. Listening 
to speakers and reading information is a passive 
learning process— and information is less likely to 
stick than processes that connect and engage each 
person through applied practice. How might you 
create opportunities for guided practice and skill 
development throughout the program? 

Whether you are working in a live, face-to-face setting 
or a virtual classroom, consider a mix of activities 
such as skill-building, action-learning, reflection, 
simulations, experiential activities, goal-setting, and 
coaching. 

Apply. Reinforcement and support at work— away 
from the learning environment and over time— is 
essential for learning transfer. How might you create 
opportunities for the participants to use and continue 
new learning at work and beyond? 

Most people need structures that foster the 
application of new concepts and practice of new skills 
to achieve behavior change. Participants need support 
and encouragement to get past the initial awkward 
phase that accompanies the application of new skills. 
Some options include action-learning projects tied to 
real work issues, conversations to help connect new 
learning to an existing business challenge, follow- 
up lessons through reading, discussion, eLearning 
assignments, toolkits or job aids, and coaching 
focused on making progress on goals. 
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Use 3 Strategies (or More) 

CCL designs at least three learning transfer strategies into leadership development: Key Leadership 
Challenge, In-Class Accountability Partners, and At-Work Learning Partners. 


Key Leadership Challenge. A Key Leadership 
Challenge is an existing project that aligns with the 
organization's strategy and requires new approaches 
to be successful. This challenge enhances learning by 
providing a direct link from the workplace to what is 
being taught in the development process. This ensures 
that the learner, the manager, and the organization all 
see this leadership development work as important to 
the organization as well as the leader. It also provides 
opportunities for learners to practice new skills and 
encourages them to identify specific ways that they 
will apply new behaviors and processes. 

At CCL, we ask learners to select a Key Leadership 
Challenge before engaging in development. Examples 
include: 

• How might I manage the complexity of multiple 
requests, different types of tasks, and complaints 
from above, below and sideways? 

• How might I get multiple stakeholders (internal and 
external) to share resources and partner better? 

• How might I become more strategic after years of 
success as a tactical leader? 


In-Class Accountability Partners. A transformative 
developmental experience will connect peers who 
learn together, share experiences, and discuss 
challenges and goals. This tends to create a bond 
between participants that creates an interest in 
helping each other succeed. Development processes 
that tap into these ties build accountability, ensuring 
that the best intentions of participants at a moment in 
time continue into the future. In-Class Accountability 
Partners become sounding boards as they struggle 
through similar challenges. They can encourage, 
support, and push each other. 

Ways to use In-Class Accountability Partners 
effectively as part of leadership development include: 

• Build in time for activities that help groups and 
partners get to know each other, both early on in 
the development process and on an ongoing basis. 

• Create opportunities for peer-coaching to help 
participants get new ideas, approaches, and 
feedback from their In-Class Accountability 
Partners in support of their work and 
development. 

• Create mechanisms for people to benefit from 
accountability partners, including setting 
expectations, guidelines for how often learners 
and their partner should meet, and structures 
for accountability to each other and to the 
organization. 
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At-Work Learning Partners. People apply what they learn more 
effectively when they have a developmental relationship with 
someone who understands the organizational context and is 
committed to helping them be successful. An At-Work Learning 
Partner may be a boss, mentor, coach, HR business partner, peer, 
or other trusted person. The role of the At-Work Learning Partner 
is to provide support for learning, help learners reflect on ideas 
and insights from the development experience, and assist them 
as they apply it in their context (Cromwell and Kolb, 2004). These 
mentors observe new behaviors, provide feedback, and reward 
progress. 

Both learners and the At-Work Learning Partners should be 
educated about the purpose of the relationship— and provided 
with specific ways to work together, such as: 

• Have learners identify a few items (assessment data, goals, 
insights, or key ideas) to share with their At-Work Learning 
Partners and add to their action or development plan. 


• Ensure that At-Work Learning Partners connect with 
participants and have a plan for how often they will meet 
going forward. 


• Provide conversation guides, expectations, and checklists for 
learners and At-Work Learning Partners. 

Keep in mind, managers must be involved in the learning process 
of their direct reports. They may be a learner’s At-Work Learning 
Partner— but if not, they need to learn how to have coaching 
conversations, understand the learner's leadership challenge, 
support goals and new behaviors, and hold learners accountable 
for applying learning. 
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Other practices or strategies that should be considered include: 


Protect against overload. When asked about barriers 
that prevented leadership development participants 
from acting on what they had learned, the most 
common was a lack of time to actually change their 
work routines (Stewart, Palmer, Wilkin, & Kerrin, 

2008). One common but unintended consequence of 
leadership development programs or events is a backlog 
of work and too many demands (Cromwell & Kolb, 

2004; Hooijberg & Lane, 2009). The learner’s manager 
or HR business partner can work with the learner to 
create the needed time to reflect, practice, plan, and 
implement change during the development process. 

Get the team involved. A lack of opportunity and 
support is another roadblock to learning. When a 
team or work group sees the benefit of supporting 
a participant's efforts to learn, this barrier can be 
removed. If a person involves the entire team in what 
he or she is working on— lessons learned, goals set, 
tactics to apply, behaviors to develop— the team may 
help fuel learning. Team members can keep learners 
focused, accountable, and on track— and point out 
opportunities for putting learning into action and give 
feedback on progress. 

Use coaching. One-on-one or group coaching can 
provide high-touch support for participants throughout 
all three stages of the development process, and 
can be a valuable long-term support as well. Internal 
and external coaches can create continuity, provide 
perspective, and help learners stay on track with 
their goals. A few sessions in the weeks and months 
following an intensive program can keep momentum 
going at the time when learning is new. A coach 
engages the learner in reflection, helps clarify and 
focus the learner on goals, challenges assumptions, and 
hypothesizes about the outcome of future challenges. 


Offer reinforcements. Participants may want to go 
back and review a topic from the program, reinforce 
a key lesson, or dig deeper into a challenge. Provide 
learners with related or targeted courses, workshops, 
coaching, webinars, lunch-and-learns, assessments 
or online learning. Supporting videos, articles, and 
books also have value. Add-ons are helpful to HR staff. 
Internal coaches, mentors, and managers, too, as they 
help support learners. Plus, these resources can often 
be used by a broad group of employees, not just those 
involved in a leadership program. 

Build a community of practice. Communities of 
Practice are learning groups with a common interest 
that share knowledge around that topic. Communities 
of practice can encourage accountability and maintain 
a focus on the learning process throughout the 
"apply" phase. Some organizations build networks 
where "graduates" of specific leadership development 
programs can maintain connections, share tips, 
exchange learnings, and discuss challenges. 

Create or tap into social networks. Keep learners 
connected through social media. Connect to peers and 
others via social networking to share successes, ask for 
feedback or suggestions, or track progress. Through 
moderated or direct participation, learners, peers, 
subject-matter experts, and others can ask questions, 
share learnings, offer suggestions, and address issues. 
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Make the most of technology. Technology makes 
it easy to extend the learning into the workplace 
and often provides opportunities for information 
right when it is needed. Take advantage of apps and 
mobile learning, e-courses, short instructional videos, 
virtual technologies, podcasts, and online toolkits that 
support application. CCL clients have used systems 
that allow developing leaders to collaborate with each 
other, track and share progress toward goals, and 
access knowledge resources. There is a wide range of 
supporting products in the market that help continue 
the learning and encourage accountability. 

Get creative about tracking— and rewarding- 
progress. It can be helpful to learners to receive 
support directly related to setting and achieving 
developmental goals. For some, it is also motivating to 
be rewarded or recognized when goals are achieved. 
Workplace recognition of progress can range from 
written or verbal praise or acknowledgement, small 
rewards, even a graduation ceremony to mark 
completion of key goals. Online dashboards to track 
program accomplishments or milestones may be 
motivating and fun for some participants. Offer 
guidelines and templates to help participants share 
goals and accomplishments with peers or their 
manager, so they are supported in appropriately 
showcasing their successes. 


Provide Guidance to Learners. Find ways to help 
learners choose development programs— and to 
navigate through them. Program faculty or in- 
house leadership development experts can host 
call-in times or address questions via online chat or 
learning portals. Or, establish a "learning concierge," 
consistent through all three phases of a program, to 
assist with additional support, such as: 

• Helping learners identify appropriate Key 
Leadership Challenges with real business impact 
in the prepare phase. 

• Building progress toward the Key Leadership 
Challenge into performance evaluations. 

• Facilitating conversations with At-Work Learning 
Partners. 

• Supporting or facilitating periodic check-ins with 
the manager. 

Evaluate Program Impact. Connecting with learners 
(and their teams) after a formal development process 
can do three things: give you information about the 
impact of the development experience and how it 
can be improved, encourage people to reflect on the 
impact of development, and remind employees that 
a specific initiative is important to the organization. 
This means that every attempt to measure impact 
can also be an opportunity to reinforce development 
lessons and motivate participants to apply what they 
have learned (Saks & Belcourt, 2006; Saks & Burke, 
2012). Of course, evaluation should be built on sound 
research principles and evaluation best practices. 
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Engage 3 Partners 

Learning transfer is a challenge because it is complex. The learner, the organization, and the training 
provider have responsibility for learning outcomes. Without commitment and engagement from all 
three, application of learning is likely to be limited. 


The Learner. Learning is not a passive activity. The best learners are those who are 
motivated and actively involved in their development (Chiaburu & Lindsay, 2008; 
Noe & Schmitt, 1986). A lack of motivation will stall any endeavor before it starts. 
You can help build motivation by helping employees see the benefits they can gain 
from development— which can outweigh the struggles, risks, or inconvenience. 

Of course, not all employees will be ready and interested in learning at the same 
rate or at the same level. You can encourage learners to take responsibility for their 
learning by asking them to: 



• Consider the question "What’s in it for me?" 
Asking learners to consider what’s at stake 
and the potential benefits of the development 
process can cause the learner to more favorably 
view the experience and engage more fully. 

• Do the pre-work for formal programs or events. 
Complete paperwork and assessments on time. 
Set aside enough time for reading, online work, 
thinking, and reflection. And give colleagues 
sufficient time to complete 360 assessments 
and encourage their honest participation. 

• Show up. Be on time for program days, 
coaching sessions, and other learning-related 
sessions. But also be mentally present, ready 
to focus, and looking to get the most out of 
the experience. Commit to the process and the 
other people. 

• Make connections. Apply ideas and learning 
to workplace challenges and your specific 
situation. Don’t expect everything to be directly 
relevant— but with a little effort, you can make 
connections that count. 


• Be open-minded. Participants who walk in 
looking to receive confirmation that they are 
already perfect miss learning opportunities. 
Creating a humble mindset is critical to the 
learning process. 

• Create a next-step plan and be accountable. Set 
goals and work on small, manageable steps to 
accomplish them. Find ways to stay on track 
and accountable to yourself and to others. 

• Share with others. Let other people you work 
with know what you are working on, what 
you hope to change, and why. Talk about why 
it is important for you, but also for team and 
organizational success. Be clear about ways 
they can support and push you to meet your 
learning goals. 
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The Organization. Finding training providers, creating programs, 
tapping participants, and paying the bill do not guarantee 
learning. Organizational support is essential. This may include: 



• Enforcing requirements of a leadership 
development effort. (For example, ensuring 
that prework is a requirement for attendance.) 

• Allowing (or requiring!) employees to 
disengage from day-to-day work during a 
program and for follow-on efforts. 

• Holding employees accountable for applying 
what they learned by providing them 
opportunities to share their progress with the 
organization, or including learning goals in 
their performance reviews. 

• Asking supervisors to encourage and provide 
one-on-one support for training and creating 
policies that make this part of their job. 

This can involve giving suggestions on how 
to connect learning to the work, providing 
feedback, engaging in coaching conversations, 
and rewarding progress. 


• Allowing for practice of new skills or 
approaches— knowing this will involve time, 
trial-and-error, and discomfort. 

• Aligning development initiatives with a 
broader leadership strategy that is tied to 
the organization’s business strategy (see 
Bridging the Strategy/Performance Gap, a 
CCL white paper). This could include ensuring 
that FIR practices like performance reviews 
and succession planning reward successful 
application of the learning. This helps create 
an organizational culture open to and 
supportive of learning and change, which 
research shows is associated with effective 
training outcomes. (Stewart, Palmer, Wilkin, & 
Kerrin, 2008). 
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The Training Provider. A leadership development provider should design programs, initiatives, and 
ongoing learning systems in ways that align with the company's strategic business challenges, long-term 
employee development plans, and the culture of the organization. 


In fact, a recent internal CCL program analysis found that matching development to the participants' 
needs is one of the greatest predictors of application of learning on the job. Matching development to 
need is about both content and "feel"— the information must be relevant to the role and the experience 
should reflect the reality of the learner. For example, the most effective role-playing and simulation 
sessions are usually the ones that most closely match the participant's work environment in some 
important way (Moskaliuk, Bertram, & Cress, 2013). 

Training providers should be able to: 


• Understand the business and leadership 
development goals and culture of the 
organization. 

• Offer solutions to connect organizational 
needs to individual learning and development. 

• Build networks of learners through tools, tips, 
and techniques that build relationships over 
shared challenges and interests. 


• Make training days and learning activities 
relevant and engaging. 

• Use proven methods, like effective goal- 
setting and feedback. 

• Encourage application of the content in varied 
and multiple ways, over time. 

• Provide support and follow-up to learners 
beyond the scheduled live contact. 


CCL's 3x3x3 Model of Learning Transfer provides a solid framework for discussing learning transfer as 
leadership development initiatives are designed. 
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Linking Learning to Business Success 


When Credicorp, the leading banking institution in 
Peru, set its sights on becoming a leading financial 
group across Latin America, a key to success was a 
leadership development initiative just as ambitious 
and robust as its business strategy. The goal was 
to create a leadership solution that would evolve 
in unison with the changing nature of the strategic 
challenges faced by the organization's leaders. 

CCL began working with Credicorp on an initial 
leadership development program for senior 
managers in 2009. Seeing an opportunity to 
create strong links between their business strategy 
and leadership needs, the two organizations 
constructed a comprehensive leadership 
development architecture including strong 
supports for learning transfer. Their developmental 
approach— focused on individual competency and 
collective capability— became the foundation of a 
broad and deep leadership strategy. 

Every person in the leadership pool of 500 
people worked with an executive coach in 
order to tailor an individual development plan 
aimed at strengthening the competencies most 
important for their success at Credicorp. In 
addition, each leader is a member of a learning 
and developmental support network in which they 
share their developmental challenges and action 
plans. These accountability partners both challenge 
and support each other. 

The concept of leadership development shifted 
from delivering stand-alone training programs to 


ongoing learning experiences which stretch over a 
year and consist of face-to-face training modules, 
executive coaching, follow-on practice sessions, 
applied research activities, and strategic thought 
sessions with the Senior Leadership Team. 

With the new strategy and new approach to 
leadership development in place, Credicorp Group's 
revenue has grown exponentially and the strategic 
plan calls for even more aggressive growth and 
international expansion over upcoming years. In 
March 2013, Credicorp was named by Euromoney 
magazine as: 

#1 Best Managed Company in the Banking and 
Finance Sector in Latin America 

#i Best for Shareholder Value in Latin America 

#1 Best Managed Company in Peru 

According to The Wall Street Journal Market Watch, 
the foundation of Credicorp's success can be found 
to a large extent in the organizational commitment 
to high-caliber talent, the quality of its senior 
management, its ongoing commitment to corporate 
governance and sustainability, and the professional 
quality of its employees. 
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Take Action 


The 3x3x3 Model provides a strong foundation for learning transfer. As a person interested in learning 
and development, there are many additional steps you can take to boost the effectiveness of your 
leadership development efforts. You can become the bridge that connects the learner, the organization, 
and the training provider. Here are the steps critical to increasing the impact of your leadership 
development initiative. 


Build faith in the process and the people. 

Participant perception of the quality of the 
program and their chance of success is a 
significant predictor of motivation to work hard 
during development (Hooijberg & Lane, 2009; 
Switzer, Nagy, & Mullins, 2005). While there is no 
"one-size-fits-all" solution, credibility matters, and 
participants will work harder if they have faith in 
the process. Build credibility by explaining the full 
process at the onset; answer questions and clarify 
expectations; and bring in alumni or key leaders to 
vouch for the development’s effectiveness (Leone, 
Marino, & Richards, 2006). Build rapport and 
trust among the people involved, too. Encourage 
providers, facilitators, and coaches to connect 
with participants during the prepare and engage 
phases of development. Rapport between the 
developmental provider and the learner can 
enhance both individual learning and ultimate 
organizational outcomes. 

Create a learning environment. A learning 
environment is created through a combination 
of concrete policies and a culture that prioritizes 
learning in the workplace. Supervisor, peer, and 
team support— and an array of developmental 
relationships— are part of the mix. Learners need 
the opportunity to apply new knowledge and 
practice new behaviors. Some employers establish 
development peer mentoring groups across 
divisions and have former participants serve as 
in-house coaches or facilitators. Members of peer 
mentoring groups tend to play a supportive role 
for one another, and they learn from others in 
similar roles going through a similar experience. 


Create a feedback-rich workplace by teaching 
everyone how to give (and ask for) honest, helpful 
feedback. Policy changes can include systems 
and culture changes such as aligning personal 
development plans and succession planning with 
development initiatives, to less formal practices 
such as expecting employees to give seminars on 
what they learned. 

Leverage the executive team. Executive team 
support for development initiatives can help 
foster a culture of learning and accountability. For 
example: 

• Executives can set an example by engaging in 
their own leadership development agendas. 

• CEOs can explain leadership development 
expectations for the learners and their 
managers and how learning ties directly to 
organizational strategy. 

• Senior executives can be "champions" 
associated with specific leadership 
development programs or paths, which allows 
direct communication with the learners while 
demonstrating support and importance. 

• Senior executives can share stories of their 
learning experiences, and help to create a 
culture of learning that allows participants to 
"let down their guard" and open their minds to 
the learning experience. 

• Learners can engage with executives, 
showcasing the results of their key leadership 
challenges or ways their new skills and 
experiences have been valuable. 
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Conclusion 


CCL has long held the view that development is a process, 
not an event. We continue to adapt the programs and 
development experiences we design and deliver. Increasingly, 
client organizations are asking to partner with us to look 
at organizational change and leadership development in 
ways that are both large-scale and deeply personalized. Our 
3x3x3 Model for learning transfer is one way we meet this 
need by helping our partners get the most impact from their 
investment in leadership development. And it outlines the 
critical steps that are required of the leadership development 
sponsor in the organization. 
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